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TANK BRITANNIA ON SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 
President Harry I. Thayer making a patriotic address from the top of the tractor-tread war craft. 





SOUTH STREET GREETS 
TANK BRITANNIA 


President Thayer of New England 
Shoe and Leather Association 
Makes Address from Top 


BOSTON, April 11— The world- 
famous tank Britannia paid a special 
visit to the shoe and leather district 
today, on the invitation of Frank R. 
Spaulding of the Columbia Leather Co. 

Lumbering through the street, with 

| a horde of civilian attendants, the war 
-taft came to a stop on South Street. 
Her footery gives a peculiar optical 
illusion—it seems as though the tractor 
tread beneath the tank remains motion- 
less while it shoves along the body of 
| the tank. After a few blasts of her ex- 
' haust while she was making “position” 
| (for even’ the great Tank had to live 
“up to street régulation), the shoe and 
(Continued on page 8) 
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“ALL-AMERICA” PARADE 





Shoe and Leather Industry Parade 
2,000 Strong 





BOSTON.—The Liberty Bond cam- 
paign was heralded in Boston by a 
mammoth parade of eighty thousand 
people. Division six contained the 
shoe, leather and allied industries, ar- 
ranged by Secretary Thomas F. An- 
derson, making it the greatest turn-out 
of the industry. The roster was as 
follows: 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
Band, Edward Preble, leader; Pres. 
Harry I. Thayer, of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, leader 
of the section, escorted by an honorary 


platoon, including William H. L. Odell, 


president of the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club; Peter W. Hutchison, president 
of the New England Shoe Wholesalers’ 
Association; Daniel Tyler, president 
of the Boston Shoe Associates; 
Sig. Rothschild, president Boston 
Leather Associates; John F. Tobin, 
general president Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union; Alfred W. Donovan, of 
Rockland, Mass.; Frank S. Farnum, of 
Brockton; William Armstrong, of Sa-. 
lem; Charles. C. Hoyt, ex-president 
of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association; Zenas Sears, Louis Ziegel, 


(Continued on page 8) ( 
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MINNESOTA MERCHANTS 
MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Biggest Convention of the North-West 
Based on Patriotic Topics—St. Paul 
Gets Next Convention 





Expose Menace of Co-operative Store Plan Linked with New 
Political Organization 





Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, was 
the Mecca for shoe merchants and 
shoe travelers of Minnesota on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, the oc- 
casion being the second annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association. In addition to 
the members from the North Star 
State, there were a number of mer- 
chants from the two Dakotas in at- 
tendance. 


Patriotism Runs High 


Problems pertaining to the buying 
and selling of shoes were pretty gen- 
erally threshed out, most of the three 
sessions being handled in open forum 
style. As was to be expected, patriot- 
ism ran high at the meeting, the sev- 
eral speakers dealing with the prob- 
lems which our nation faces at the 
present time and the part the shoe fra- 
ternity can play, being greeted with 
applause. A deep undercurrent of 
patriotic fervor was a feature of every 
session. 

The presence of Field Secretary 
Sloane added to the interest and value 
of the meeting, he, from his broad ex- 
perience, bringing much of timely 
value to the Minnesota retailers. 


Increase Membership to Dakota 
States and Travelers 


Resolutions were adopted welcom- 
ing retailers of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana to membership 
in the Minnesota association, while the 
by-laws were amended to include shoe 
travelers on the official roster on the 
same terms as retailers, with the ex- 
ception of the voting privileges. By 
unanimous vote the organization went 
on record as approving of and back- 
ing up the complete set of resolutions 
adopted by the national association at 
its Chicago meeting. 


‘\ Officers Elected for 1918 


; Albert Lea has the honor of provid- 
ing'the president for the coming year, 


R. B. Thompson of that city suc- 
ceeding George A. Pierce of Minneap- 
olis as executive officer. Charles 
Deppe, Duluth, was chosen as first 
vice-president, while Ernest Wahman, 
St. Paul, is second vice-president. H. 
F. Montgomery, Rochester, and Otto 





GEORGE A. PIERCE 


Retiring President Minnesota Shoe 
Retailers’ Association 


Wesieke, Minneapolis, were re-elected 
as secretary and treasurer respectively. 

A feature which added much to the 
pleasure side of the gathering was 
the banquet and entertainment held in 
the Gold Room, Hotel Radisson, on 
Tuesday evening. The details of this 
entertainment feature had been held 
secret by the committee and the at- 
tractions and stunts provided proved 
a most happy surprise to those whose 
imaginations had Sees whetted by the 
advance rumors. 

Details of the several sessions fol- 
low: 


George H. Root, Welcomer 


George H. Root, president of the 
Minneapolis Retailers’ Association 
and a prominent Nicollet Avenue mer- 
chant, welcomed the association mem- 
bers and shoe travelers to the city, 
asserting that he readily understood 
why, inasmuch as Minneapolis has a 
Mayor affiliating with a political party 
looking with disfavor upon the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by a small body 
of men, President Pierce had felt it 
wise to ask someone, other than the 
Mayor, to do the honors of the oc- 
casion. 


Pres. Pierce’s “Prosperity” 
Address 


In his message as president of the 
organization, Mr. Pierce emphasized 
the need of every retailer sensing his 
personal responsibility and obligation 
to his government. In part, Mr. 
Pierce spoke as follows: 


“The memorable year 1917 has 
brought to your association increased 
prosperity, a better feeling socially, 
and a greatly increased opportunity 
for public service. 

“The world is now witnessing a re- 
markable demonstration of the adapt- 
ability of the American people to new 
conditions and _ responsibilities. A 
mighty effort is being made to divert 
quickly the moral, physical and finan- 
cial strength and energy of the nation 
from the purposes of peace to the 
purposes of war. 


Join with Government in 
Regulations 


“To hasten the adjustment of the 
business organization of the country 
to the extraordinary needs of the 
hour, the Government has been grant- 
ed and has assumed unprecedented 
control of powers and functions. The 
operation of the natural law of supply 
and demand has been suspended to a 
considerable degree. The law of ne- 
cessity and nationally self-preserva- 
tion now has the right of way. 


“Promptly, loyally, and in the most 
calm and business-like manner the 
nation has accepted the heavy finan- 
cial burdens of the war and the 
changes which war has brought in 


. business and living conditions. 


“The nation’s difficulties now lie not 
in securing public support but in wise- 
ly carrying out the war measures. 


Each Man Put to the Test 


“The sturdy strength of our nation, 
its power to resist sudden stress, its 
adaptability and flexibility, which en- 
able it to meet and adjust itself to 
any contingencies, are qualities also 
found in the great American organiza- 
tions and business institutions. Your 
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organization can now put itself to the 
test and help win this great war. 

“Our country is on the road to a 
mighty victory and the American peo- 
ple are going to conquer some of their 
habits of extravagance and waste, both 
individually and in the operation of 
business. 

“We are going to see more vividly 
the results of our neglect of our busi- 
ness duties and are going to be more 
efficient in every way. ‘The great 
world war, deplorable and horrible as 
it is, will make better citizens of us, 
elevate our ideas, intensify our devo- 
tion and create in us a deeper desire 
to render an enlarged service to 
humanity. 

“The day has gone by when any 
intelligent business man dare question 
the necessity of trade organizations. 
The times we are passing through and 
those soon to come make business or- 
ganizations a fundamental require- 
ment.” 

A pleasing growth in membership 
was reported by Secretary Montgom- 
ery, in his brief review of the associa- 
tion’s life from the time of organiza- 
tion on October 23, 1916, up to the 
present time. While much work re- 
mains to be done ere the association 
numbers all the shoe retailers of-the 
State on its official roster, a commend- 
able start has been made. 

A telegram from John O’Connor, 
president of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association, was read, Mr. 
O’Connor expressing his regret at his 
inability to be present in person and 
extending best wishes for a successful 
meeting. 

Otto Weiseke presented his report 
covering the finances of the organiza- 
tion. 


Salesmanship—A Principal Topic 


Believing, as he said, that retailers 
who spend time and money to attend 
conventions are in search of specific 
facts which can be directly utilized for 
the betterment of their businesses, W. 
F. Enright, manager of the local 
branch of the United States Rubber 
Company, announced his intention of 
dwelling but briefly upon the subject, 
“Salesmanship.” 


Industry—Integrity—Resource- 
fulness—Enthusiasm 


“While many volumes have been 
written on the subject of salesmanship, 
and while countless speeches have 
been delivered on the theme, which is 
a deep and comprehensive one, I be- 
lieve that a brief statement of four 
cardinal principles underlying the sub- 
ject will really sum up and crystallize 
the really fundamental truths under- 
lying all salesmanship,” said Mr. En- 
right. 


“These four principles are Industry, 
Integrity, Resourcefulness and Enthu- 
siasm. If a salesman, traveling or re- 
tail, once grasps their significance, and 
studies their application to himself, his 
goods and his efforts, he has the gist 
of the whole so-called science of sell- 
ing goods. 

“Tt is needless for me to go into de- 
tails as to what each of these four 
words mean. They are self explana- 
tory. They give you the real A B C’s 
of the matter.” 


Rubber Prices Increased Only 12% 


Mr. Enright then outlined condi- 
tions in the rubber footwear industry 





Minnesota Resolutions 


Passed at Minneapolis Conven- 
tion 

No. 1. RESOLVED, That 
Article No. 7, Section 1, be 
amended to include as members 
to the Association, all traveling 
shoe, rubber and findings sales- 
men, as sustaining members with 
all rights and privileges except 
that of voting, and the annual 
dues to be the same as that of 
regular members. 

No. 2. BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Minnesota Retailers’ 
Association accept and fulfill the 
Resolutions adopted at the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Convention 
at Chicago, relative to assisting 
the Government in their efforts 
of conservation of material and 
labor during the period of the 
war. 

No. 3. BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the articles and by-laws of 
Article 7, Section 1, be changed | 
to include the sister states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana, and that they include 
proprietors, managers, buyers 
and assistant buyers of shoe 
stores and shoe department 
_ Stores. 











and answered a number of questions 
from the floor as to specific points of 
future deliveries and output in certain 
lines. 

The average price of rubber foot- 
wear today is, according to the speak- 
er, only 12 per cent higher than in 
1911. The years 1914 and 1915 saw 
prices about the same as those of 1911, 
while in 1916 the prices throughout 
the entire line of rubber footwear av- 
eraged about 7 per cent less than the 
1911 figures. 

Up to the present time the United 
States Government has placed orders 
for two, four and six buckle overshoes 


o 


while will require 69 per cent of the 
total output of all the mills of the 
country, thus leaving available but 31 
per cent for commercial distribution, 
according to Mr. Enright. 

Balancing this condition, however, 
is the improvement in the light rubber 
situation, present indications being 
that more will be available than has 
been the case in the past few years. 

“T believe you are going to get full 
deliveries on your fleece lined rubbers, 
in spite of the fact that there is a 
shortage in some wool lined goods. 
One reason is that mills are not mak- 
ing any red lined Russian rubbers,” 
was his answer to a query from the 
floor as to the outlook in fleece lined 
goods. 

Full deliveries on canvas and tennis 
goods were also predicted. In this 
connection the enormous volume of 
business on tennis goods was empha- 
sized, one mill having a ticketed pro- 
duction of 1,250,000 cases of 24 pairs 
each, a grand total of 30,000,000 pairs 
of tennis shoes of all types. 


Tennis Goods at Favorable Prices 


“Prices on these tennis goods were 
made last August when cotton was 
worth less money than it is today,” 
Mr. Enright said. “You have placed 
your orders on this price basis and 
you will get your goods on that basis. 
However, next year’s prices are prob- 
lematical. There is no decline in cot- 


' ton prices in sight and many hold the 


view that, were the war to end in the 
near future, cotton would go still high- 
er. Europe would need a tremendous 
amount of cotton. She looks to us for 
her supply. I heard 50-cent cotton 
after the war predicted in New York 
the other day. If this or any other 
advance comes, or if it merely holds 
at present levels, your tennis goods 
are likely to cost you more money next 
August when new schedules are an- 
nounced.” 

Mr. Enright referred briefly to pre- 
vailing conditions in leather footwear, 
asserting that the weakness-in hides is 
on country hides alone, packers being 
relatively scarce and high. “Inasmuch 
as only 5 per cent of our shoes are 
from country hides and the remaining 
95 per cent from packer stock, you 
need not look for recessions in the 
price of shoes, especially in view of 
the fact that everything else entering 
into the finished article, from cotton 
lining to labor, is costing more money,” 
was his parting bit of advice. 

In a stirring patrotic address, which 
elicited deafening applause many 
times and culminated in a rousing 
cheer for speaker and message alike, 
David Adie, assistant secretary of the 
Civic and Commerce Association, out- 
lined the individual responsibility 
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which rests upon every Ameri¢an Cciti- 
zen during these troublous times, in 
his address on “Our Part in This War.” 


Consecration and Concentration 


“Consecration is what we need at 
the present time,” asserted Field Sec- 
retary A. F. Sloane of the N. S. R. A. 
“Consecration not alone to our busi- 
ness; consecration not alone to our 
family and our own, but consecration 
to our Government. We must stand 
back of it in every way possible. We 
must sense the obligation which rests 
upon each one of us. 

“There has never been a time when 
organized effort was needed as it is 


should be required to make a study of 
foot anatomy, pass an examination, 
and be licensed before he is eligible 
for a position. This would not only 
result in a gradual elimination of 
many foot ailments but would make 
the shoe retailing fraternity a craft 
rather than an ordinary retail business 
affair.” 

Mr. Sloan closed with a tribute to 
the shoe traveler, who, by reason of 
the information he bears and the opti- 
mism he radiates, does much to assure 
the success of the retailer. 

A nominating committee, composed 
of Messrs. Metz, Roth, Wesner and 
Stendal of Minneapolis and R. B. 





OFFICERS MINNESOTA SHOE RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chas. Deper, first vice-president; H. F. Montgomery, secretary; Otto Weiseke, treasurer; 
R. B. Thompsan, president. 


today. Our national Government rec- 
ognizes this. It is following out this 
principle in many ways. 


Advises Purchases on Advance 
Orders 


“T believe every retailer should buy 
shoes covering his probable needs for 
Fall. My Fall lines have been bought 
for some time. I do not think it ad- 
visable to wait too long, let stocks get 
low, and run the risk of jeopardizing 
our business by inability to get deliv- 
eries. I cannot see anything indicative 
of lower shoe prices. If anything, the 
outlook is for further advances. 

“The rejections for army service 
due to foot ailments adds to my long- 
held belief that more stringent re- 
quirements should be made before a 
young man can get a position as a 
shoe salesman. For my part, I believe 
every prospective retail salesman 


Thompson, Albert Lea was appointed 
by the president, as was also a resolu- 
tions committee with the following 
members: Messrs. Bryson and Kitz- 
man, Minneapolis; Chas. Deppe, Du- 
luth, and H. fF. Montgomery, 
Rochester. 

Adjournment was then taken until 
9:30 Tuesday morning. 


Cost of Doing Business 


Tuesday’s session, interesting be- 
cause of heart to heart talks of the 
dealers on expense cost of doing busi- 
ness, individual methods of keeping 
store and stock records and how each 
figures his profits and how each plans 
his buying. No jealous feeling was 
anywhere apparent, but a close co- 
operative feeling. What one had, he 
was willing to contribute for the benefit 
of his fellow shoe dealer. This is pro- 
phetic of schooling the shoe trade in 











going through and association work, 
me get-together spirit is responsible for 
this. 

The nominating committee: A. P. 
Metz, chairman, brought in the fol- 
lowing names: President, R. B. 
Thompson of Albert Lea; first vice- 
president, Charles Deper, Duluth; sec- 
ond vice-president, Earnest Wakman, 
St. Paul; secretary, H. F. Montgom- 
ery, Rochester; treasurer, Otto 
Weiseke. The secretary cast unani- 
mous ballots for each. 

St. Paul was selected for the con- 
vention city next year. 


Big Endorsement by Shoe 
Travelers 


Resolution passed to admit travel- 
ers to sustaining membership without 
privilege to vote and salesmen say 
they will bring in their own bunch, 
their buyers, too. Travelers say they 
have one of the best and livest asso- 
ciations of travelers in the country for 
its length of organization. They heart- 
ily appreciate dealers’ action in per- 
mitting them to become sustaining 
members. 


Watch Your Store’s Stock 


Tuesday morning session opened 
with the following discussion on care 
in buying: 

Mr. Keith, of E. E. Atchinson Co., 
said: 

“Watch the number of pairs of shoes 
you have in stock, keep ’em moving 
for stock carried today is heavier than 
usual in nearly every store.” 


Other Merchants’ Opinions 


Mr. Donnelly said: 

“Tendency today is to buy stronger 
and we are apt to get too many shoes. 
We should have enough shoes, but 
don’t get too many; so watch your 
stock carefully as you buy to fill in.” 

F. W. Wesner, of Minneapolis, said: 

“Volume of stock today tends to in- 
crease, while sales of pairs tends down- 
ward and if we are not careful we will 
be carrying too much stock and slow 
moving pairs.” 

A. F. Sloane said: 

“In only one store have I found a 
dealer who claims an increase in pairs 
of shoes sold—Schott’s Shoe Store in 
Cincinnati. Their records show it. 
Keep a record of your stock, of your 
business. They are the keynote of suc- 
cess or failure of business today. Deal- 
ers today are doing greater business in 
pairs as well as money, are catering to 
the masses. One in Kansas City has 
a $5 and $6 store upstairs. His turn- 
over is six times a year, and his busi- 
ness is growing. His records show 
every pair sold since he began busi- 
ness. We must know exactly what 
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record system is needed in every store 
expecting to be successful. Too many 
dealers are selling shoes one-half by 
guess and the other half by gosh. Men 
who keep record and watch their busi- 
ness are the ones making money to- 
day. Let me urge you to cater to the 
masses and thereby get volume busi- 
ness. 


Less Pairs Sold—More Repaired 


C. A. Kilbourne, of Dayton Store, 
said: 

“I believe that less pairs are sold 
each season because more shoes aré 
being repaired today than formerly.” 

George A. Pierce, president, said: 

“Tt is all right to prepare for a feast 
(buying liberally), but we must know 
how many will attend that feast. I 
made up my mind after a year ago of 
overbuying on black kid shoes, not to 
overbuy again. Nearly every dealer 
found himself overstocked at his Jan- 
uary inventory of last year. Since 
then we have been trying to get from 
under.” 

A. F. Sloane here displayed a stock 
size sheet with a “dead line” worked 
out and used by Jerry Jones & Son of 
Hutchinson, Kans., which. eliminates 
any buying of sizes less than 5 AAA, 
414 AA, 4 A, 314 B, 3 C, 21%4 D and 
2 E. Discussion showed nearly every 
dealer considered this dead-line rule a 
good one. 

Mr. Blyson said: 

“The National Cash Register Co. 
have a record system which I use in 
my store for keeping accurate record 
of sales made, by whom, charge ac- 
counts, etc., which is the best I ever 
saw and which gives the day’s total 
business done in complete form. It 
costs $160 I think, and I would rec- 
ommend it to every dealer in shoes. 
The shoe game today is one of the 
hardest in the country and we must 
have records or we can’t rest, and rest 
we must have to stay in the game.” 


To Boost Black Kid Shoes 


On black kid shoes the sentiment 
was to boost and push them—but the 
dealer can. sell anything, said Mr. 
Sloane, if you have the right reputa- 
tion and intensive merchandising in 
your community. And you may ap- 
peal to public due to war atmosphere 
of grief—as one dealer put it—in urg- 
ing the sale of black shoes. Buy ac- 
cording to the needs of your commun- 
ity and you can know how if you keep 
records. We are asking questions, 
said Sloane, when we ought to be 
answering them. Colors being adhered 
to within limits of Government limita- 
tion. Black shoes are good shoes. 
Lay down rules in your store and stick 





to them and you will eliminate com- 
plaints 90 per cent. 


_General Forum on “Style” 


Mr. Bates of Dayton Co., gave the 
dealers the benefit of their store sys- 
tem and the way stock records daily 
are made“out. 

George S. Roth-Donaldson—Style 
system that shows us how many pairs 
we have in each department at the 
end of each month and how much is 
tied up in each. We know how much 
was bought the season before and 
gauge the buying on them. From 
traveling men we hear that smaller 
town stores don’t know exactly what 
is what in their stocks. Investigation 
showed us that 90 per cent. of our 
sales are black shoes when we thought 
it was less, and that colors were 
stronger. Today it is 50 per cent. 
blacks and our records show this. 
Every department ought to have its 
own record, show stock carried and 
whether overbought in one depart- 
ment, short in another, how many 
$15 shoes are selling as against $8 
shoes. I don’t know now but I get the 
the thought from Mr. Bohrs. 


Keeping Track of Profits 


C. M. Stendal—Keeping track of 
profits—average dealer doesn’t know 
what profits actually he has made un- 
til inventory is taken—when it is too 
late. I want to know exactly each 
month’s business and profits and then 
I divide that into days, so we know 
how each day goes—with expense cost 
also divided into days. ‘Total sales 
per day—total cost of same—differ- 
ence is gross profits with expense sub- 
tracted shows daily profits, and this 
also shows me by a check up that such 
styles are best sellers and ones that 
are not. Thus each day and week 
and month stands by itself and we try 
to make each day beat its correspond- 
ing day of the year before. This is 
better than waiting six months or a 
year to learn where we stand. 

Fred H. Wesner—We inventory at 
selling price. Your laid-down costs 
should be your price at point of pur- 
chase plus 6 per cent. on money plus 
10c per pair express and then if you 
figure 33 1-3 per cent. profit—add one- 
half of laid-down cost to same and 
you have the amount you must get 
for the shoes at retail. Urge shoe 
travelers not to talk $1 less 7 per cent. 
makes shoe cost 93c. Discount is a 
bonus to get you to pay your bills, 
therefore the discount belongs to you. 
Show cost $1 plus 6 per cent. for 
money, plus transportation. 

Charles iKlbourne—“Small sizes— 
don’t believe in stocking small sizes— 





but we make money in small sizes be- 
cause we don’t carry lots of them. We 
have a sample case in our store where 
we carry samples of every shoe we 
have in stock. Gives us basis of visual 
comparison of our own stock, which 
helps us in buying and not buying sim- 
ilar styles already carried.” 

Simeon Ruewitch, Commonwealth 
Co.—Shows a stockkeeping book, size 
or record sheet and booklet giving ex- 
periences of money dealers, which are 
given to dealers of smaller cities to 
aid them in keeping better tabs on 
their stocks, and offered to supply each 
dealer present with one. Mr. Wesner 
said: “At inventory a dealer in mak- 
ing up record for Government for taxes 
should show cost of stock and retail 
selling price. 

“The turn-over is what counts and I 
turn my stock 6% times a year—many 
dealers don’t average over 2 to 3 times 
a year. February Ist and August Ist 
are the logical times for inventory in- 
stead of January 1 and July 1—be- 
cause you have clearance sales in Jan- 
uary and July, where you have losses 
which should be included in the season 
for which your clearance sale applies.” 

On query, Wesner, said he could tell 
from memory exact cost price of every 
shoe carried in his stock. 


Keeping a True Inventory 


Sloane urged dealers not to show 
shoes in inventory at replacement 
values, and that Government will ac- 
cept a markdown on shoes which you 
cannot sell at cost price plus profit, so 
long as you explain cause for mark- 
down. This shows loss in one inven- 
tory and a profit on such marked down 
shoes sold during the season on next 
inventory. True inventory is to carry 
a perpetual inventory from day to day 
and move it by inventory at end of 
season on shoes on hand and stock 
sold. 


Co-operation Through Association 


Charles Patterson, of St. Paul:— 
“This is the third time I have had the 
pleasure of meeting your organization. 
Mr. Sloane’s argument for co-opera- 
tion finds hearty response in my heart. 
I have always felt that a dealer must 
co-operate with his fellows, and it is 
especially valuable today. Co-opera- 
tion is the thing that will save this 
nation, the co-operation of the busi- 
ness man and the laborer, and the 
farmer with the business man. 


The Work of Shadow-Huns 


“The important phase of co-opera- 
tion and which concerns every busi- 
ness man of the Northwest and other 
sections, is the fallacious propaganda 
smacking of shadow-Huns, the propa- 
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ganda that seeks to array class against 
class, dealer against dealer. It has to 


_ do with the economic life of the North- 


west. It says to the farmer that every 
hand is raised against him, seeks to 
teach him that big business is trying 
to throttle him, has him by the throat. 
A movement is in the Northwest seek- 
ing to show the farmer and the dealer 


that big business is trying to damage. 


them, to choke transportation and 
isolate them. That big business starts 
in Wall Street with big companies 
which seek to choke off the small deal- 
er, the producer, the farmer of the 
nation. The leader of that movement 
testified recently that that organization 
had raised $950,000 for buying goods 
in a co-operative plan from manufac- 
turrs to be distributed through 50 co- 
operative stores now owned by them 
and each store in each town has a 
membership of 200 people in said town 
giving him opportunity to buy of that 
store, and each such man pays into 
said co-operative store $100. They are 
not stockholders, having no voice in 
their management, but they are prom- 
ised the privilege of buying of said 
store merchandise that is sold at cost 
plus a 10 per cent profit. 


A Co-operative Store Plan—with 
a Non-partisan Political String 


“They have a right to use all money 
so raised as they see fit and it operates 
under the name of Consumers Store 
Co. Also, unless he shall continue as 
a member of a non-partisan political 
party, then he forfeits his $100 paid in. 
Its object is to control the State of 
North Dakota and is inimical to inter- 
est of retail merchants. You men are 
considered as agents of big business by 
them, and this Consumers Store Co. 
is Out to damage you and your busi- 
ness. One-half of the $950,000 or 
$560,000 can be used as directors see 
fit for any purpose they desire. In 
North Dakota they elected the Gov- 
ernor and State ticket. They are now 
making a desperate effort to fasten this 
damnable machine upon Minnesota 
and capture it because it is the most 
prolific field any socialist ever had at 
his feet—rich ore lands, vast farming 
lands. It looks good to them. 


Destroy the I. W. W. in Industry 


It is time for every thinking man in 
Minnesota to realize this concern is 
planning to make this State a haven 
for I. W. W. and socialism. It is up 
to you to make these agents go back 
where they belong, or they will make 
the consumer believe you merchants 
are robbing them. They seek to show 
that shoe materials cost 58c that go 
into a shoe, but that you rob the con- 
sumer by charging him $6 for that 


pair of shoes. These merchants know 
you have been on the square with 
them, and you have ridden with the 
prosperity of the farmer, and suffered 
when the lean years came. Show your 
merchants and farmers these strang- 
ers are trying to harm them and legiti- 
mate business. In all such communi- 
ties where these strangers operate you 
will find that every disloyal pro-Hun, 
pro-German will join with them. 
Wherever you find these strangers, 
these agents, stick their heads up— 
crack ’em, and your fellow merchants 
a benefit—do them good. Every man 
in the State who loans it, owes it to 
himself to hit that head of the Shadow- 
Hun wherever it is raised. 

This sentiment of the crowded hall 
was strongly evidenced by frequent 
applause which interrupted Mr. Pat- 
terson. 


To Report Activities to Govern- 
ment 

Pres. Pierce urged every man pres- 

ent to constitute himself a secret ser- 

vice agent of the Government and re- 

port the matter to the Government. 


A Talk on Courtesy 


A P. Metz of Standard Clothing Co., 
on “Courtesy” says: Courtesy, treat- 
ment towards the customers, is what 
makes for a good, growing business. 
The live clerk hands his card to a cus- 
tomer, smiles at them, gives them good 
service and they want to come back 
again. No matter where your store 
may be, courtesy of salesmen—clerks 
—will bring you customers, hold them 
and bring them back. I think this is 
the secret of successful stores today. 


The P. M. System 

Charles A. Kilbourne of Dayton 
Co., on the subject of “P. M. System,” 
said: “I believe in P. M.’s if the shoes 
are sold in the right way. We have 
shoes on hand only 9 days due to late 
delivery and there is a P. M. on them, 
but if they are sold to right purchasers 
everybody will be satisfied. Our sys- 
tem of P. M.’s is based on a 5c unit or 
point. Each salesman knows on a card 
his P. M. points and when he sells 
a shoe the P. M. is punched, thus pre- 
venting any duplication, for each 
salesman has his own punch, and we 
settle with him (pay him) at the end 
of the week his P. M. plus his salary. 
Shoes worked down to 5 or 6 pairs are 
thrown into what we call a “bone- 
yard” and the P. M.’s help move 
them, and we always have the “bone- 
yard” filled up. Ifa style dies on our 
hand, like Gypsy boots did, we des- 
ignate that style under P. M. and sales- 
men push them—because of his P. M. 
inducement. 


If a P. M. sale comes back or the 
shoe returned, the P. M. is charged 
back against the salesman. If sales- 
man misfits a pair of P. M. shoes, and 
they are returned, that salesman is 
charged with that pair until he sells 
it—but it must be sold to one that the 
shoe fits. This card P. M. system of 
each salesman works because each 
salesman tries to get his card filled or 
punched out for its total number of 
points. 

The P. M. system helps eliminate 
odds and ends and reduces the number 

- of shoes we have to take a loss on, 
P. M. shoes are put in the “bone- 
yard” at regular prices, and because 
they are odd sizes is no reason why 
they are not worth full price to the 
woman or man who can be fitted. And 
if the clerk misfits, in his eagerness to 
get the P. M., and the shoes come back, 
they are charged against him, which 
makes him careful about misfitting. 

Dealers in discussion said they think 
the P. M. system is best possible thing 
for a shoe store, to keep record of odds 
and ends of stocks. Salesmen are 
urged not to take advantage of the 
house—and if the clerk helps you get 
rid of odds and ends he is entitled to 
be paid, for every dollar he makes for 
himself he makes other dollars for his 
house. 


The Real Spirit of Salesmanship 
Fred W. Wesner, Powell Merc. Co. 


on “Salesmanship” is backbone of any 
business, in all ages, even in the case 
of the Indian guide who trades his 
pelts. Without salesmanship the busi- 
ness world could not exist. In the shoe 
store, salesmanship is the backbone. 
the vital thing in the shoe business. 
The salesman is the point of contact 
with the customer. Merely selling the 
shoe is rudimentary. Question is, will 
the customer come back, is the cus- 
tomer pleased. The salesman is the 
one who must be cheerful, and who 
radiates good will to the public. The 
public owns and conducts your busi- 
ness and your store is therefore a pub- 
lic institution, into which the public 
may come and expect you to supply it 
with shoes, properly fitted and done 
so with a “cheer-o” spirit. The sales- 
man is the one who either makes or 
breaks your business. He must know 
how to approach a customer, fit her, 
please her and make her want to come 
back. Without these elements in your 
sales force, honesty, integrity and loy- 
alty in your salesmen, then the bul- 
wark of your business is lacking. The 
salesman can leave the desire in a cus- 
tomer to come back or stay away. 
Anybody can sell shoes, but will the 
customer come back? That’s the point. 
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So leave the customer that. he will 
come back, have a desire to meet again 
the “cheer-o” spirit left with him or 
her by the clerk. This all resolves it- 
self into “Courtesy” in the salesman. 
I believe in meetings in the store of the 
clerks, and teaching them the advanced 
methods of doing business. Get rid 
of disloyal clerks, for unless you do 
they will inoculate the others in your 
employ. Principal thing is the educa- 
tion of clerks to a point where they 
know how to treat customers, how to 
fit °em and make ’em want to come 
back. Don’t ask a customer what size 
he wears. Find out and fit ’em, then 
the clerk is a shoe-fitter and more 
valuable. 


Back Up Your Advertising 


George S. Roth—“Truth in Adver- 
tising,” says: You must back up 
your advertising. It applies both in 
newspapers and in relation with your 
éustomers. Advertising conveys to 
your customers your thoughts about 
your goods. Advertising as shown in 
the Liberty Loans is great potential 
force and makes them successful. 
Newspapers are one of our chief me- 
diums today of getting our thoughts to 
our customers, but you must back up 
what you say. Cited Wanamaker’s as 
example of truthful advertising and 
the confidence of Philadelphia public 
has in what his store advertises. Min- 
neapolis stands out as one of foremost 
cities for truthful advertising. Aver- 
age merchant lacks a definite plan and 
gives less time than he should to his 
advertising. Newspaper advertising 
not only means of drawing business to 
our stores. Window trims essential 
and important and window trims 
should be hooked up with newspaper 
ads. and salesmen prompted as to what 
is to appear in the newspaper ads. 

Be specific in your statements so 
a customer gets a mental picture of 
shoe that you advertise. Comparative 
prices should be eliminated. Don’t 
talk about $10 values, but say we for- 
merly sold this shoe for $10, but on 
account of broken sizes we are selling 
this shoe for a specific price. If you 
have competitors who misrepresent, 
then bring pressure on newspaper to 
make them refuse such advertising. 
Truthful advertising will build up a 
good business and unfair competition 
cannot take it away from you. 


A telegram was read from Charles 
H. Miller of Cleveland Shoe Mfg. Co., 
conveying his wishes for a successful 
convention. 


Directors Elected 


‘The directors elected are: Geo. A. 
Pierce, Geo. S. Roth, A. F. Metz, F. A. 


TO RUSH NEW ARMY 


BOOTS ABROAD 





Leather Specifications for “Pershing”’ 
Boot Announced 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the re- 
quest of the Hide and Leather Control 
Board of the War Department, infor- 
mation regarding sole leather wanted 
for the new “Pershing boots,” large 
quantities of which will soon be or- 
dered by the Quartermaster General, 
has been sent to all sole leather tan- 
ners. The specifications for the sole 
leather for this boot call for the fol- 
lowing: 

“Good, sound, dry, or green- 
salted, fine-haired hides to be 
firm, solid; and well rolled; the 
leather to be properly tanned and 
filled with a good vegetable tan- 
nage, and when finished to be ac- 
ceptable to the Government. No 
leather containing an excessive 
amount of glucose, sugars, salts 
or other weighting materials to be 
accepted.” 

Specifications for Sole Leather 

The leather is to be supplied to shoe 
manufacturers in the form of bends 
and to cut sole manufacturers in the 
form of backs. As regards the bends, 
it is stated at this time that they are 
to be a straight, oak trim, the maxi- 
mum not more than 52 inches long 
from the root of the tail and not more 
than 28 inches wide; the shoulder cut 
off at the back of the break of the 
front shank and the belly trimmed 
through the upper point of the break 
of the hind shank (the belly trim of 
the backs to be the same as the 
bends). It is particularly noted that 
the leather must be firm, solid and 
well rolled, similar to what is known 
as finders’ leather. Either hemlock, 
union or oak tannage may be used. 
The new army shoe known as the 
“Pershing Boot” will be metal fastened 
and a firm and solid leather is wanted 
therefor. 


Report Asked on Leather Stocks 


The Hide and Leather Control 
Board has asked for a report showing 
the number of bends or backs that can 
be supplied during the coming months, 
including all the leather that can 
be produced from stock in process and 


Wesner and C. A. Kilbourne, all of 
Minneapolis; H. H. Picker of Kenyon, 
J. S. Wadsworth of River Falls, Wis.; 
Irwin Evju, Duluth, Charles Barden 
of St. Cloud. 





hides on hand. The tannages that are 
approved by the Hide and Leather 
Control Board will in turn be sub- 
mitted to the shoe manufacturers. As 
soon as contracts for the boots are 
let the shoe manufacturers will be re- 
quired to immediately place contracts 
for the sole leather therefor with firms 
producing approved tannages. 

Inasmuch as there is need of haste 
in building and sending abroad the 
new Pershing Boot, the Hide and 
Leather Control Board will decide 
promptly on the list of approved 
tannages. 


BOSTON SHOE 
STYLE SHOW 


Big Event of Mid Season 








The Boston Shoe Style Show, which 
will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, July 8-12, promises to be the 
biggest event of its kind ever held. 

A feature of the show will be the 
showing of high-grade leathers used 
in the making of the shoes: exhibited 
by the leading tanners of New Eng- 
land, the popular shades of leather 
for Fall and interesting methods used 
in tanning leather, etc. 

The living model show will be held 
in the grand ballroom every evening. 
The number of models will be greatly 
augmented owing to the showing of 
men’s shoes. This will be the first 
time in the history of style shows that 
men’s shoes have been given a promi- 
nent part. 

The grand ballroom will be devoted 
to the models on exhibition, showing 
men’s, women’s, misses’ and children’s 
shoes. Along either side will be the 
booths of the leading leather and ac- 
cessory concerns. The first and sec- 
ond floors, comprising the rooms of the 
hotel, will be the display rooms where 
nearly a hundred shoe manufacturers 
of New England will display the new- 
est Fall and Winter styles. 

This show in all its magnitude will 
attract buyers and shoe men from all 
over the country and already the sev- 
eral hotels have had reservations from 
buyers as far west as the Pacific coast. 
A letter from a firm in South America 
states that a delegation will attend 
from Buenos Aires. 
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NEW ENGLAND STYLE 
SHOW ASSURED 


Big Convention at Boston April 23 


BOSTON.—This is the “getting- 
together” year of the New England 
allied shoe and leather industries. 

The opening gun in this important 
campaign is to be fired on April 23d 
by the Retail Shoe Trade of New 
England, under the direction of the 
Massachusetts Retail Shoe Merchants’ 
Association. 

On the above date, at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, there is to be held an 
All. New England Retail Shoe Con- 
ference, in which the whole trade is 
cordially invited to participate. 

The program includes a forenoon 
and afternoon series of addresses and 
discussions on various subjects of in- 
terest to the trade, with luncheon at 
noon; to be followed by a banquet in 
the evening, and a Style Show, in 
which attractive young ladies will dis- 
play 36 authentic models for the Fall 
of 1918. 

An especially interesting feature of 
the convention will be a series of Dis- 
play Tables, through the medium of 
which’shoe manufacturers and whole- 
salers, dealers in shoe findings, etc., 
will have an opportunity to exhibit 
their products. 

Henry E. Hagan, one of the city 
fathers of Boston and a prominent 
shoe merchant, will be the presiding 
officer and will have as principal 
speakers Hon. Andrew J. Peters, May- 
or of Boston; Hon. J. C. Pelletier, 
District Attorney of Suffolk County, 
and Hon. Joseph A. Conry, ex-Con- 
gressman of Boston and at present 
U. S. Consul to Russia. 


SOUTH STREET GREETS 
TANK BRITANNIA 


(Concluded from page 1) 
leather trade had an opportunity to 
inspect the war monster. 

The informal gathering of shoe and 
leather men were addressed from the 
top of the Tank by President Harry I. 
Thayer of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association. He eloquently 
told of the place of Great Britain in 


the war and of the battle of Democracy 


now being waged in Picardy. He urged 
every man in America to do his part 
in money, materials, and effort to put 
an end to the Hun and his merciless 
autocracy. 

Cheer on cheer followed the telling 
points scored by President Thayer. On 
conclusion of his remarks, the Tank 
proceeded down South Street—the 
most novel visitor to that great thor- 
oughfare that ever ambled along what 
is to the leather trade what Wall Street 
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Percival Daniels in 
. America 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
April 10—Percival Daniels, who 
engineered the big buying pool a 
year ago, and who was a member 
of the British Buying Commis- 
sion that purchased large quan- 
tities of sole and upper leather 
for the British Government, ar- 
rived in Washington today. 











is to the financial trade. The great 
street properly greeted its great visitor. 


LYNN WINS 
FIRST HONOR FLAG 


Shoe City Leads Nation in Beating 
Loan Quota. 


LYNN, April 11.—The distinction 
of being the first city in the country to 
exceed its quota for the third Liberty 
loan was awarded to Lynn today. A 
telegram was received from Secretary 
McAdoo notifying the local committee 
that the national honor flag had been 
awarded. Plans for a celebration at 
the flag raising were immediately be- 
gun, and an invitation was extended 
to Secretary McAdoo to be present at 
the exercises which will be held some 
time within a month on a date most 
convenient for him. 

Lynn’s quota was $2,917,500. On 
Friday night, before the campaign of- 
ficially opened, the city sat up all 
night. Promptly at midnight a mili- 
tary and civic parade was started, a 
battery of field artillery fired a salute, 
bells were rung, ward committees made 
a house to house canvass and banks 
and business houses kept open. At 
five minutes past midnight the com- 
mittee was able to telegraph Secretary 
McAdoo that the loan had been over- 
subscribed. Up to the present Lynn 
subscribed $3,120,350 and the cam- 
paign is continuing with undiminished 
enthusiasm. 


DEATH OF BOSTON BUYER 


Alexander Chalmers was with T. 
E. Moseley Co. 


Alexander Chalmers, for the past 12 
years buyer of women’s shoes for 
T. E. Moseley. Co., Boston, passed 
away at his home, 35 Hewins Street, 
Dorchester, April 11. 

Mr. Chalmers’ health of late had 
been the cause of anxiety. Heart 
trouble was the cause of his death. 
Mr. Chalmers was born in 1873. 

The funeral will take place from 
the Dorchester residence on Sunday, 
April 14. 


“ALL-AMERICA” PARADE 
(Concluded from page 1) 
Frank R. Briggs, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association; 
Arthur W. Wellington, of the United 
States Leather Co.; Owen D. Evans, 
director of Boston Evening and Con- 
tinuation Schools; James W. Dyson, 
instructor of the Shoe and Leather 
Class of the Boston Continuation 
School; Arthur D. Anderson, editor 
of the “Boot and Shoe Recorder”; 
Lewis Keith, and Thomas F. Anderson, 
secretary of the New England Shoe and 

Leather Association. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
unit, 450 marchers, in charge of John 
J. Gillespie, accompanied by Pres. Ed- 
win P. Brown; Andrews, Wasgatt Co., 
60 marchers, with float containing 
group of young ladies attired to repre- 
sent the allied nations; Calderwood’s 
Cambridge Band; W. H. McElwain 
Co., 150 marchers; McElwain, Hutch- 
inson & Winch, 120 marchers; Rice & 
Hutchins, 135 marchers; Regal Shoe 
Co., 60 marchers; Millar & Wolfel, 30 
marchers; Boston Shoe Associates, 25 
marchers; Massachusetts Retail Shoe 
Merchants’ Association; Al. A. Rosen- 
bush & Co., 6 marchers; S. Rosenberg, 
20 marchers; miscellaneous shoe con- 
cerns, including Huckins & Temple Co., 
Chas. E. Blake, B. & G. Shoe Co., E. E. 
Taylor Co., and B. A. Corbin & Sons 
Co.; Beverly Cadet Band; A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co., 175 marchers; 
United States Leather Co., 50 march- 
The C. Moench Sons Co., 22 marchers; 
Thayer-Foss Co., 12 marchers; Besse, 
Osborn & Odell, 14 marchers; Pfister 
& Vogel Co., 15 marchers; American 
Oak Leather Co., 25 marchers; Rich- 
ard Young Co., 15 marchers; Rosen- 
thal Bros. Leather Co., 10 marchers; 
F. W. McLaughan & Co., 15 marchers; 
Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co., 75 marchers; 
F. W .Whitcher Co., 63 marchers; 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 12 marchers; 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, 6 march- 
ers; Meissner Leather Co., 50 march- 
ers; S. L. Agoos, 15 marchers; H. S. 
& M. W. Snyder; Neolin Sole Co., 14 
marchers; National Leather Co., 8 
marchers. 

Delegations from W. F. Pfeiffer & 
Co., Chas. D. Malaguti, E. H. Bill, W. 
B. Jones Leather Co., Montello Heel 
Co., C. A. Andresen, Inc., Lucius Bee 
be & Sons, Varney & Puech, South 
Leather Co., Price Leather Co, 
N. J. Reilly & Co., Barnet Leather Co, 
Consolidated Rendering Co., Rogefs 
Fibre Co., N. W. Amdur & Co., Berk- 
ovich & Co., Herman Zoll, C. D. Kep 
ner Leather Co., F. Blumenthal & Co, 
Theodore Gerloff, W. L. Montgomery 
& Co., and E. C. Mills Leather Coy 
Schoellkopf & Co. 
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